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Are  Gasoline  Prices  Too  High  or  Too  Low? 


For  many,  this  may  seem  a  silly  question.  Conven¬ 
tional  wisdom  would  advise  any  candidate  who 
wants  to  get  elected  next  fall  that  there  is  only  one 
answer:  gasoline  prices  are  too  high,  and  the  federal 
government  ought  to  hurry  up  and  do  something  to 
bring  prices  down. 

But  wait.  Not  so  fast.  Isn't  cheap  gas  fueling  subur¬ 
ban  sprawl,  urban  gridlock,  and  the  fracturing  of 
communities  and  ecosystems  by  highways?  Isn't 
cheap  gas  why  more  consumers  are  choosing  to 
drive  more  miles  each  year  in  bigger,  gas-guzzling 
vehicles?  Isn't  cheap  fuel  why  tractor  trailer  trucks 
now  clog  our  highways,  replacing  railroads  as  inter¬ 
city  freight  haulers?  Aren't  "code  red"  summer 
smog  days  and  the  high  incidence  of  asthma  and 
respiratory  ailments  in  urban  communities  caused  in 
large  part  by  burning  cheap  automotive  fuels?  Isn't 
the  burning  of  cheap  gas  contributing  to  global 
warming? 

And  then  there  is  the  question  of  economic  "exter¬ 
nalities."  Does  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer  at  the 
gas  pump  cover  the  full  social  cost  of  the  fuel?  Does 
it  cover  the  costs  of  damage  to  public  health  or  the 
environment  or  of  providing  military  security  for 
overseas  oil  supplies? 

Perhaps  we  should  reconsider  the  question.  Maybe 
the  price  of  gasoline  is,  in  fact,  too  low.  Maybe 
cheap  gas  is  not  in  the  long-term  public  interest. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rise  in  gasoline  prices  has 
been  sudden  and  sharp.  The  Financial  Times  reports 
(3/15/04)  that  world  oil  prices  have  increased  more 
than  40  percent  in  the  past  year,  costing  U.S.  con¬ 
sumers  $50  billion  more  than  we  would  have  paid  at 
last  May's  prices.  Many  are  concerned  that  this 
sharp  rise  in  prices  could  undermine  the  already 
weak  economic  recovery. 


This  oil  shock  has  been  especially  hard  for  car- 
dependent  low-  and  middle-income  workers  who 
must  commute  long  distances  to  work.  Often  these 
households  can  least  afford  the  newest,  most  fuel- 
efficient  cars.  Often,  they  are  car-dependent,  not  by 
choice,  but  because  they  cannot  afford  the  high- 
priced  housing  near  their  place  of  work  or  public 
transportation  may  not  be  available  where  they  live 
or  work.  Although,  when  adjusted  for  inflation,  we 
in  the  U.S.  are  still  paying  significantly  less  for  gaso¬ 
line  today  than  we  paid  in  the  early  1980s,  this  pro¬ 
vides  little  solace  for  people  struggling  at  a  time  of 
high  unemployment  and  soaring  housing  and 
health  costs. 

Yet,  oil  demand  in  the  U.S.  is  continuing  to  rise.  The 
Financial  Times  (3/15/04)  reports  that  in  January,  oil 
imports  were  up  12  percent  over  December,  to  $11.41 
billion — accounting  for  one  fourth  of  January's  trade 
deficit.  At  this  volume  and  price,  the  annualized 
equivalent  would  be  $136  billion. 

The  war  in  Iraq  and  rising  U.S.  demand  are  only  part 
of  the  reason  prices  have  gone  up.  Other  factors 
include  surging  energy  demand  in  China;  increased 
speculation  in  oil  futures;  growing  uncertainty  about 
the  security  of  Persian  Gulf  oil  as  turmoil  in  Iraq  has 
grown;  cutbacks  in  OPEC  oil  production;  the  declin¬ 
ing  value  of  the  dollar  to  which  the  world  oil  price  is 
tied;  low  gasoline  stocks  in  the  U.S.;  and  insufficient 
U.S.  oil  refining  capacity. 

What  Should  Be  Done? 

In  the  short-term.  Congress  should  provide  relief  for 
those  hardest  hit.  Extending  unemployment  benefits 
for  the  long-term  unemployed  and  a  fully  refund¬ 
able,  graduated  income  tax  rebate  for  low-  and  mid¬ 
dle-income  households  may  be  the  best  way  to  bring 
temporary  relief  to  those  who  need  it  most.  The 
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Young  Adult 
Spring  Lobby  Weekend 

Twenty-one  young  lobbyists,  most  of  them  students,  came  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  EXI,  the  weekend  of  March  6-8  to  learn  how  to  lobby  and  to  put 
those  new  skills  to  use  in  visits  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Participants  in  the  annual  Young  Adult  Spring  Lobby  Weekend  made  a 
total  of  17  visits  to  congressional  offices.  Some  of  the  student  lobbyists 
were  surprised  that  congressional  staff  had  not  heard  of  bills  such  as  the 
Security  and  Freedom  Ensured  (SAFE)  Act,  which  FCNL  supports.  If 
passed,  the  bill  would  limit  the  use  of  "sneak  and  peek"  searches,  wire¬ 
taps,  and  secret  suiweillance  of  business  and  library  records.  (3ne  lobby 
participant  wrote  that  while  a  congressional  staff  member  acknowl¬ 
edged  her  unfamiliarity  with  the  SAFE  Act,  she  was  nonetheless  "very 
enthusiastic  when  I  told  her  about  it.  She  wants  me  to  email  her  with 
more  info,  and  in  return  will  inform  me  if  there  are  any  plans  to  expand 
or  prolong  the  LfSA  PATRIOT  Act." 

In  advance  of  their  Hill  visits,  participants  learned  lobbying  skills  in  a 
session  at  William  Penn  House  with  FCNL  staffer  David  Culp.  In  the 
role  playing  exercise  David  acted  the  part  of  a  member  of  Congress 
whose  vote  on  a  bill  the  novice  lobbyists  tried  to  get.  "I  felt  very  pre¬ 
pared  to  lobby  on  Monday  and  walked  out  knowing  much  more,"  one 
student  wrote  afterwards. 

The  group  also  heard  from  Martha  Ross,  bureau  chief  of  the  Office  on 
Hawaiian  Affairs,  who  discussed  the  effort  by  Native  Hawaiians  to 
secure  federal  tribal  recognition  under  a  bill  (S  344)  offered  by  Hawaii 
Sens.  Akaka  and  Inouye.  The  bill  successfully  passed  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee  last  year.  But  to  gain  approval  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  then  in  the  House,  help  is  needed  from  friends  of  Native 
Hawaiians  from  every  state,  she  explained. 

Another  highlight  of  the  training  session  was  a  presentation  by  Adrien 
Niyongabo  of  the  Alternatives  to  Violence  Project  in  the  African  Great 
Lakes  region,  who  spoke  about  his  peace  work  in  Africa.  A  citizen  of 
Burundi,  Adrien  described  escaping  genocide  during  the  civil  war  in 
the  1990s.  Now,  he  and  other  African  Quakers  run  a  reconciliation  pro¬ 
ject,  teaching  local  Hutus  and  Tutsis  about  peaceful  means  to  solve  con¬ 
flicts,  forgive  past  crimes,  and  heal  from  the  trauma. 

Participants  in  this  year's  Young  Adult  Lobby  Weekend  came  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  North  Carolina,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Washington  state,  Kansas,  Ohio,  and  South  Carolina. 

The  annual  event — this  was  the  fifth  consecutive  year — has  prompted 
older  Friends  to  ask  for  a  lobby  experience  of  their  own.  In  response, 
FCNL  held  a  second  lobbying  event  April  28-29  in  which  individuals  of 
all  ages  participated.  For  information  about  future  lobby  events,  please 
contact  FCNL  Young  Adult  Program  Coordinator  Jennifer  Chapin  Har¬ 
ris  at  <youngadult@fcnl.org>  or  202-547-6000.  ■ 
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The  Quagmire  Deepens: 
Entering  Looking-Glass  House 


“It  seems  venj  pretty.. .but  it's  rather  hard  to 
understand!... 

Somehow  it  seems  to  fill  my  head  with  ideas  - 
only  I  don't  exactly  know  what  they  are! 

However,  somebody  killed  something:  that's  clear, 
at  any  rate.  “ 

Pity  Lewis  Carroll's  Alice.  Having  climbed  through 
the  mirror  into  Looking-glass  House,  she  finds  a 
book  whose  story  is  so  incomprehensible  it  might  as 
well  be  in  a  foreign  language — except  that  "some¬ 
body  killed  something." 

This  same  realization,  magnified  many  times  over, 
haunts  the  world  into  which  the  U.S.  climbed  when 
it  invaded  Iraq  on  March  19, 2003.  But  at  that  time, 
keen-eyed  Administration  hawks  were  completely 
focused  on  the  bright  objects  in  the  foreground — a 
wounded,  unpopular,  defiant  Iraqi  regime — that  if 
replaced  by  one  reflecting  U.S.  democratic  free  mar¬ 
ket  values,  would  appeal  to  other  Mideast  countries. 
In  their  rush  to  get  into  this  looking-glass  world, 
they  ignored  what  was  in  the  background.  In  partic¬ 
ular,  they  overlooked  the  ill-lit  passageway  beyond 
the  door  that  marked  a  transition  from  the  observed 
(Saddam's  Iraq)  to  the  unobservable  world — one 
with  unknown  traditions  and  customs  that,  if  vmlat- 
ed,  could  produce  very  unpleasant  consequences. 

But  the  mirror  into  which  Washington  gazed  had 
some  familiar  and  therefore  reassuring  features.  Iraq 
was  a  conventional  albeit  "rogue"  nation-state  in  a 
part  of  the  world  where  the  United  States  has  been 
involved  since  the  1930s.  Moreover,  the  U.S.  had 
maintained  a  continual  and  heavy  military  presence 
in  the  area  since  1990,  largely  because  of  the  vital  oil 
fields  supplying  the  West.  Given  the  military  bases 
in  place  already  and  the  potential  to  rally  other 
states  to  help  remove  Saddam  from  power,  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  for  constructive  change  seemed  so  real,  and 
not  just  for  Iraq.  Washington  thought  it  could  trans¬ 
form  the  evil  image  of  a  Saddam-dominated  Iraq 
into  a  free  market,  democratic  clone  of  Uncle  Sam 
that,  among  other  benefits,  would  be  a  reliable 
source  of  affordable  energy  for  the  U.S.  and  its  allies. 
Fourteen  months  after  U.S.  and  coalition  ground 


By  FCNL  Senior  Felloiu  Col.  Dan  Smith,  U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 


forces  initiated  hostilities  against  Iraq,  part  of  what 
really  lay  beyond  the  passageway  door  is  becoming 
known.  And  the  reality  is  unsettling  if  not  down¬ 
right  frightening  because  top  Bush  Administration 
officials  failed  to  recognize  a  flaw  in  one  of  their  most 
basic  existential  assumptions  about  how  the  "other" 
world  (Iraq)  works.  As  they  looked  at  this  world, 
they  imagined  that  everything  would  be  as  respon¬ 
sive — potentially  more  responsive — to  their  dictates 
as  the  nation  they  actually  governed.  And  why  not? 
After  all,  a  quick  comparison  of  their  war  plan  with 
what  they  could  see  in  the  mirror  showed  everything 
in  its  expected  place  and  a  place  for  everything.  And 
it  was  so,  at  first;  the  invading  forces  rapidly 
achieved  victory  over  the  Iraqi  military.  Saddam  and 
his  henchmen  no  longer  ruled  Iraq. 

Initial  Welcome  Turned  Sour 

But  there  the  illusion  ended.  The  imagined  future 
proved  less  tractable  than  envisioned.  Once  into  the 
passage,  the  U.S.  quickly  found  itself  in  an  eerily 
familiar  but  wildly  distorted  world.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration's  contingency  plans  had  allowed  for  and 
expected  occasional  setbacks.  But  the  plans  all 
seemed  to  anticipate  that  the  initial  welcome  of 
coalition  troops  into  Iraq  as  "liberators"  would 
translate  into  general  and  lasting  cooperation.  As  if 
by  osmosis,  Iraq  would  undergo  an  orderly  transi¬ 
tion  from  Saddam's  despotism  to  an  Iraqi  version  of 
Woodrow  Wilson's  Fourteen  Points,  Franklin  Roo¬ 
sevelt's  Four  Freedoms,  and  John  Kennedy's  "bear 
any  burden,  pay  any  price." 

The  successor  governing  body  to  Saddam,  the  U.S.- 
dominated  Coalition  Provisional  Authority  (CPA), 
quickly  squandered  any  opportunity  to  explore  (and 
exploit)  the  initial  goodwill  created  by  Saddam's 
downfall.  The  U.S.  imposed  the  new  "rulers" — the 
Iraqi  Governing  Council  (IGC) — without  sufficient 
consultation  or  understanding  of  the  distribution  of 
effective  power  in  Iraq's  society. 

The  CPA  also  had  not  planned  on  the  high  expecta¬ 
tions  of  Iraqis  for  improvements  in  their  daily  lives 
or  anticipated  the  abysmal  condition  of  many  of 
Iraq's  ordinary  governmental  and  private  sector  ser- 
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Getting  Smart  About  U.S.  National  Security 


Over  the  past  two  years,  FCNL  has  been  working  to 
educate  the  public  and  Congress  that  war  is  not  the 
answer.  The  ongoing  violence  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  recent  bombings  in  Madrid,  and  the 
continuing  threat  of  terrorist  attacks  here  in  the  U.S. 
all  point  to  failures  in  the  current  war  policies  of  the 
Bush  Administration  and  Congress.  Tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  people  across  the  country  have  responded 
with  enthusiasm  to  FCNL's  War  Is  Not  the  Answer 
campaign.  They  know  the  Administration's  "war  on 
terror"  promises  only  to  escalate  the  violence.  But  if 
war  is  not  the  answer,  what  is? 

SMART  Security — The  Making  of  a  Bill 

On  March  18,  Reps.  Woolsey  (CA),  Grijalva  (AZ), 
Hoeffel  (PA),  Lee  (CA),  and  others  introduced  legis¬ 
lation  calling  for  the  adoption  of  a  "Sensible,  Multi¬ 
lateral  American  Response  to  Terrorism  (SMART) 
Security  Platform  for  the  21st  Century."  H  Con  Res 
392  articulates  the  need  for  a  new  U.S.  security  poli¬ 
cy  that  will  prevent  acts  of  terrorism  while  respect¬ 
ing  civil  liberties  and  human  rights;  strengthen  inter¬ 
national  cooperation  and  the  rule  of  law;  reduce 
weapons  proliferation  and  promote  disarmament; 
shift  budget  priorities  away  from  militarism  toward 
human  security;  and  address  the  root  causes  of  ter¬ 
rorism  and  other  deadly  conflicts. 

SMART  security  is  a  legislative  vehicle  that  many 
people  have  been  seeking.  It  is  a  practical,  afford¬ 
able,  achievable  policy  approach  to  reduce  the 
threats  of  global  violence  and  promote  national  and 
international  security.  It  proposes  positive,  concrete 
policies  to  prevent  deadly  conflicts.  As  Rep. 

Woolsey  explains,  "SMART  Security  is  about  pre¬ 
vention,  not  pre-emption." 

SMART  Security  is  the  product  of  strong  congres¬ 
sional  leadership  and  hard  work  by  FCNL  staff  and 
other  colleague  organizations.  More  than  a  year  ago. 
Rep.  Woolsey  recognized  the  failures  of  U.S.  policy 
and  proposed  offering  a  new  vision  for  U.S.  security 
policy,  a  vision  based  on  the  peaceful  prevention  of 
deadly  conflict  and  alternatives  to  war.  FCNL  staff. 


along  with  colleagues  at  Physicians  for  Social 
Responsibility  (PSR)  and  Women's  Action  for  New 
Directions  (WAND),  then  worked  for  months  with 
Rep.  Woolsey's  staff  to  develop  legislative  language, 
seek  input  from  other  congressional  offices,  and  plan 
a  strategy  for  adding  original  cosponsors  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  SMART  Security  resolution. 

Introduced  on  War  Anniversary 

As  the  one  year  anniversary  of  the  U.S.  invasion  of 
Iraq  approached  in  March,  Rep.  Woolsey  saw  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  SMART  Security  at  a  criti¬ 
cal  time.  Staff  from  the  congresswoman's  office  and 
from  FCNL,  PSR,  and  WAND  worked  together  to 
organize  a  press  conference,  shore  up  original 
cosponsors,  and  get  the  word  out  about  the  new  bill. 
On  March  18,  Rep.  Woolsey  introduced  the  bill  and 
SMART  Security  became  H  Con  Res  392,  offered 
with  21  original  cosponsors.  Reps.  Grijalva,  Hoeffel, 
and  Lee  all  spoke  in  support  of  the  bill,  and  FCNL, 
PSR,  and  WAND  staff  joined  them  in  the  press  brief¬ 
ing.  UN  Wire  and  a  number  of  regional  papers 
picked  up  the  story. 

As  of  April  15,  30  members  of  the  House  were 
cosponsors  of  the  SMART  Security  bill.  (A  full, 
updated  list  is  available  on  FCNL's  web  site.) 

Now  that  the  SMART  Security  legislation  has  been 
introduced,  the  real  work  begins:  educating  mem¬ 
bers  of  Congress  and  the  public  about  the  bill  and 
building  a  strong  list  of  congressional  cosponsors. 

For  this  work,  FCNL  relies  on  the  hard  work  of  our 
constituents  at  the  community  level. 

ACT  NOW:  Contact  your  representative  and  ask  her 
or  him  to  cosponsor  H  Con  Res  392.  If  your  repre¬ 
sentative  is  already  a  cosponsor,  thank  him  or  her  for 
this  leadership.  Also,  contact  your  senators  and  ask 
them  to  introduce  companion  legislation  to  SMART 
Security  in  the  Senate.  ■ 

(For  more  information  on  SMART  Security,  visit  FCNL's 
web  site  <wivivfcnl.org>  and  click  on  Peacefid  Prevention 
of  Deadly  Conflict.) 
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Democracy:  It  Is  More  Than  a  Vote 


Possessing  the  right  to  vote,  as  important  as  this  is, 
is  only  the  first  of  many  challenges  to  reaching  the 
real  goal:  making  your  vote  count. 

The  initial  step  is  to  register  to  vote.  If  you  are  not 
registered  or  have  moved  recently,  now  is  the  time 
to  get  registered  and  to  make  sure  your  registration 
information  is  up  to  date. 


of  federal  trust  responsibilities  to  Native  Americans; 
and  the  future  of  U.S.  energy  policy  and  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  a  democracy,  voting  is  the  most  direct  and  power¬ 
ful  way  citizens  can  respond  to  what  their  elected 
officials  do.  Voting  is  a  way  individuals  can  help 
influence  national  and  international  priorities. 


Registering  to  vote  is  easy:  Go  to  the  FCNL  web  site 
<www.fcnl.org>.  The  red  VOTE  2004  icon  takes  you 
to  pages  where  you  can  complete  your  state's  regis¬ 
tration  application.  Other  pages  offer  important 
information  about  the  election  process  including 

■  deadlines  in  your  state  for  registering  for  both 
the  primary  and  general  election; 

■  the  location  of  your  precinct's  polling  place; 

■  the  national  candidates  on  the  ballot  and  their 
positions  on  various  issues;  and 

■  links  to  more  information  about  the  candidates. 

Every  Vote  Is  Important 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  2000  election  fewer  than 
8,000  votes  determined  the  winner  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  contest  in  six  states?  Did  you  know  that  in  2002 
only  about  500  vc^tes  determined  the  winner  in  the 
Senate  contest  in  South  Dakota  and  fewer  than  4,400 
votes  determined  the  winners  in  seven  House  races? 

You  also  need  to  vote  intelligently  so  that  your  vote 
goes  to  candidates  who  will  work  for  the  policies 
you  want  enacted  into  law.  The  2004  election  is  the 
first  presidential  contest  since  September  11,  2001, 
and  the  first  congressional  election  since  the  Iraq 
war  began.  The  2004  election  is  the  first  opportunity 
voters  will  have  to  express  their  judgment  abc')ut 
how  our  elected  officials  have  responded  to  and 
managed  these  significant  events. 

Big  issues  are  at  stake  in  this  election:  the  conduct  of 
the  war  on  terror  and  the  war  in  Iraq;  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  civil  liberties;  whether  to  build  new 
nuclear  weapons;  federal  budget  priorities  and  the 
future  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare;  the  fulfilment 


Please  join  us.  Get  registered,  get  informed.  Let 
your  friends  know  how  easy  it  is  to  register  to  vote 
through  the  FCNL  web  site  and  on  election  day  help 
them  to  get  to  the  polls. 

AND  VOTE!  ■ 


A  Gift 
for  New 
Graduates 

Give  graduating 
seniors  a  window  into  the  world  of  public  pol¬ 
icy!  Send  them  the  monthly  FCNL  Washington 
Newsletter  and  the  quarterly  Indian  Report  for  a 
year  by  making  a  donation  in  their  name  to 
FCNL.  A  card  will  be  sent  to  the  graduate 
informing  her  or  him  that  the  publications  will 
be  coming  as  a  gift  from  you.  Here's  how  to 
make  your  gift. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002.  Include  the  grad¬ 
uate's  name  and  address. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa 
by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
web  site,  <www.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>, 
then  call  FCNL's  toll-free  number  (above)  to 
designate  the  gift  for  your  graduate. 


Thank  you  for  supporting  FCNL. 
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Democracy:  It  Is  More  Than  a  Vote 


Possessing  the  right  to  \'ote,  as  important  as  this  is, 
is  only  the  first  of  many  challenges  to  reaching  the 
real  goal:  making  your  \'ote  count. 

The  initial  step  is  to  register  to  \'Ote.  If  you  are  not 
registered  or  hax  e  mo\  ed  recently,  now  is  the  time 
to  get  registered  and  to  make  sure  your  registration 
information  is  up  to  date. 


of  federal  trust  responsibilities  to  Native  Americans; 
and  the  future  of  U.S.  energy  policy  and  the  environ¬ 
ment. 

In  a  democracy,  voting  is  the  most  direct  and  power¬ 
ful  way  citizens  can  respond  to  what  their  elected 
officials  do.  Voting  is  a  way  indiv  iduals  can  help 
influence  national  and  international  priorities. 


Registering  to  v  ote  is  easy:  Go  to  the  FCNL  web  site 
<wvvvv'.fcnl.org>.  The  red  VOTE  2004  icon  takes  you 
to  pages  where  you  can  complete  your  state's  regis¬ 
tration  application.  Other  pages  offer  important 
information  about  the  election  process  including 

■  deadlines  in  your  state  for  registering  for  both 
the  primary  and  general  election; 

■  the  location  of  your  precinct's  polling  place; 

■  the  national  candidates  on  the  ballot  and  their 
positions  on  v  arious  issues;  and 

■  links  to  more  information  about  the  candidates. 

Eveiy  Vote  Is  Important 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  2000  election  fewer  than 
8,000  vc)tes  determined  the  winner  of  the  presiden¬ 
tial  contest  in  six  states?  Did  you  know  that  in  2002 
only  about  300  votes  determined  the  w  inner  in  the 
Senate  contest  in  South  Dakota  and  fewer  than  4,400 
votes  determined  the  w  inners  in  sev  en  House  races? 

You  also  need  to  vote  intelligently  so  that  your  vote 
goes  to  candidates  who  will  work  for  the  policies 
you  w'ant  enacted  inti>  law.  The  2004  election  is  the 
first  presidential  contest  since  September  11,  2001, 
and  the  first  congressional  election  since  the  Iraq 
w  ar  began.  The  2004  election  is  the  first  opportunity 
V  oters  will  have  to  express  their  judgment  about 
how  our  elected  officials  have  responded  to  and 
managed  these  significant  ev  ents. 

Big  issues  are  at  stake  in  this  election:  the  conduct  of 
the  war  on  terror  and  the  war  in  Iraq;  the  expansion 
or  contraction  of  civil  liberties;  whether  to  build  new' 
nuclear  weapons;  federal  budget  priorities  and  the 
future  of  Social  Security  and  Medicare;  the  fulfilment 


Please  join  us.  Get  registered,  get  informed.  Let 
your  friends  know  how  easy  it  is  to  register  to  vote 
through  the  FCNL  web  site  and  on  election  dav  help 
them  to  get  to  the  polls. 

AND  VOTE!  ■ 


A  Gift 
for  New 
Graduates 

Give  graduating 
seniors  a  window'  into  the  world  of  public  pol¬ 
icy!  Send  them  the  monthly  FCNL  Washington 
Neioslettcr  and  the  quarterly  Indian  Report  for  a 
year  by  making  a  donation  in  their  name  to 
FCNL.  A  card  will  be  sent  to  the  graduate 
informing  her  or  him  that  the  publications  w'ill 
be  cciming  as  a  gift  from  you.  Here's  how  to 
make  your  gift. 

Mail  your  check  to  FCNL,  245  Second  Street, 
NE,  Washington,  DC,  20002.  Include  the  grad¬ 
uate's  name  and  address. 

Charge  your  donation  to  MasterCard  or  Visa 
by  calling  800-630-1330,  ext.  141. 

Donate  online  securely  by  going  to  FCNL's 
web  site,  <w'ww.fcnl.org/suprt/indx.htm>, 
then  call  FCNL's  toll-free  number  (above)  to 
designate  the  gift  for  your  graduate. 


Thank  you  for  supporting  FCNL. 
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North  Korea:  Getting  to  Yes 


In  March,  Rep.  Jim  Leach  (lA)  and  seven  other 
cosponsors  introduced  HR  4011,  The  North  Korean 
Human  Rights  Act  of  2004.  The  legislation  address¬ 
es  vital  concerns — human  rights  abuses  in  North 
Korea  must  be  ended  and  better  options  for  North 
Korean  refugees  in  hiding  in  China  must  be  devel¬ 
oped. 

However,  by  its  failure  to  support  current  diplomatic 
negotiations  over  North  Korea's  nuclear  weapons 
program,  the  bill  ultimately  may  be  counterproduc¬ 
tive.  If  the  bill  passes  in  its  current  form,  the  mes¬ 
sage  from  Congress  to  North  Korea  would  be,  "We 
don't  like  you,  we  don't  trust  you,  and  we  don't 
want  to  negotiate  with  you." 

For  example.  Sec.  202(c)  of  the  bill  would  prevent 
govemment-to-govemment  nonhumanitarian  assis¬ 
tance  to  North  Korea  until  progress  has  been  made 
on  a  number  of  urgent  human  rights  concerns. 

Potential  to  Complicate 
Nuclear  Discussions 

Certainly  it  would  be  better  if  the  U.S.  did  not  fund 
infrastructure  or  trade  programs  until  North  Korea 
has  made  a  serious  commitment  to  improving 
human  rights.  However,  Sec.  202(c)  has  the  potential 
to  prevent  funding  of  measures  to  shut  down  North 
Korea's  nuclear  program,  such  as  U.S.  assistance  in 
disposing  of  nuclear  material. 

Although  the  provision  includes  a  waiver  allowing 
the  President  to  provide  assistance  in  the  interest  of 
national  security,  it  still  signals  that  Congress  is  not 
in  favor  of  reaching  a  new  agreement  with  North 
Korea  and  dampens  prospects  for  a  negotiated 
settlement. 

That  may  be  the  point.  In  the  summer  of  2002,  U.S. 
intelligence  determined  that  North  Korea  was  pur¬ 
suing  a  highly  enriched  uranium  (HEU)  program,  an 
alternative  means  of  producing  nuclear  weapons 
material.  This  violated  the  1994  Agreed  Framework, 
a  U.S.-North  Korean  agreement  attempting  to  halt 
North  Korea's  production  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Although  the  U.S.  and  its  allies  had  failed  to  fulfill 
all  of  their  Agreed  Framework  commitments,  these 
were  viewed  by  the  U.S.  as  relatively  minor  omis¬ 


sions.  North  Korea's  covert  nuclear  program  was 
deemed  to  be  much  more  serious. 

When  the  U.S.  confronted  North  Korea  with  this 
intelligence  in  October  2002,  the  Agreed  Framework 
unraveled.  The  U.S.  suspended  heavy  fuel  oil  ship¬ 
ments  in  November,  and  North  Korea  withdrew 
from  the  Nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  the  fol¬ 
lowing  year.  Both  the  Administration  and  Congress 
now  are  wary  of  signing  a  new  deal. 

Looked  at  from  this  perspective,  HR  4011  makes 
some  sense.  It  emphasizes  Congress's  concern  about 
North  Korea's  human  rights  abuses  while  at  the 
same  time  signaling  that  Congress  is  hesitant  about 
trusting  North  Korea  to  negotiate  in  good  faith. 

Try  Driving  a  Harder  Bargain 

But  a  better  way  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  made  in 
the  Agreed  Framework  would  be  to  drive  a  harder 
bargain,  not  prevent  a  new  bargain  from  being  com¬ 
pleted.  Rather  than  raising  a  barrier  to  assistance. 
Congress  should  authorize  assistance  to  North 
Korea  to  help  it  safely  end  its  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram,  if  and  when  North  Korea,  in  the  words  of  the 
State  Department,  has  genuinely  committed  to 
"complete,  verifiable,  and  irrev^ersible  dismantle¬ 
ment"  (or  CVID  in  the  current  parlance). 

Such  a  provision  would  send  a  much  better  congres¬ 
sional  message  to  North  Korea;  "We've  learned  from 
the  last  agreement.  This  time  we're  pushing  for  a 
better  agreement  that  results  in  irreversible  commit¬ 
ments.  Once  that  agreement  is  reached,  we'll  give  it 
our  full  support." 

ACT  NOW:  Please  contact  your  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  and  tell  them  you  would  like  to  see  practical 
incentives  to  support  negotiations  in  North  Korea, 
not  obstacles  to  reaching  an  agreement.  ■ 


VOTE 
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Iraq  Black  Hole  (continued  from  page  3) 

vices  that  westerners  take  for  granted.  The  CPA 
soon  and  painfully  discovered  that  what  matters  in 
the  unseen  passage  of  Looking-glass  House  is  not 
the  spatial  dimension — how  far  one  travels — ^but  the 
temporal  dimension.  Hence,  belatedly,  the  CPA  dis¬ 
covered  that  numerous  Iraqis  are  so  frustrated  with 
the  CPA  and  the  IGC  that  they  are  willing  to  provide 
passive  support  to  (and  celebrate  successes  of) 
armed  elements  opposing  the  CPA. 

Perhaps  the  CPA's  greatest  shortcoming  was  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  apprehend  how  the  mere  presence  of  a  large 
western  army,  especially  an  army  of  occupation, 
near  Islamic  holy  cities  and  sites  is  interpreted  as  an 
insult  and  even  imminent  threat  to  Islam  emd  Islam¬ 
ic  culture. 

Indeed,  the  very  act  of  invading  Iraq  dissolved  the 
critical  distinction  between  the  Bush  Administra¬ 
tion's  idealized  universe  that  plays  by  Washington's 
rules  and  the  less  predictable  one  in  which  responses 
to  U.S.  policies  and  priorities  do  not  always  follow 
the  White  House's  unilaterally  prepared  script.  The 
resulting  year-long  political  and  military  chaos  has 
forced  everyone  involved — the  U.S.,  the  coalition, 
Iraqis,  other  countries  in  the  region,  and  the  UN— to 


resort  to  ad  hoc  remedies  for  reconstruction,  security, 
and  restoring  effective  sovereignty  to  an  Iraqi  gov¬ 
ernment  chosen  by  Iraqis. 

The  greatest  attraction  of  the  Looking-glass  House 
for  Alice  was  the  autonomy  she  imagined  would  be 
hers.  Since  only  she  could  go  through  the  mirror,  she 
would  be  a  free  spirit.  She  alone  would  make  the 
rules,  and  she  could  change  the  rules  at  will.  Her 
attitude  toward  those  in  the  "real  world"  was;  "Oh, 
what  fun  it'll  be,  when  they  see  me  through  the  glass 
in  here,  and  can't  get  at  me!"  What  Alice  forgot, 
what  Washington  forgot,  is  that  the  looking-glass 
world  has  its  own  inhabitants  whose  mores,  values, 
habits,  and  taboos  shape  relationships  and  influence 
events  by  the  simple  fact  of  being  part  of  that  world. 
And  it  is  these  traditions  that  form  the  baseline  from 
which  anyone  trying  to  alter  governance  or  social 
conditions  must  start.  That's  why  plans  rarely  sur¬ 
vive  their  encounter  with  reality. 

With  June  30  fast  approaching,  this  is  a  point  that 
Washington  would  do  well  to  remember.  Even  Alice 
understood  that,  for  as  she  laments  to  her  pet  kitten: 
"Really  I  might  have  won,  if  it  hadn't  been  for  that 
nasty  Knight,  that  came  wiggling  down  among  my 
pieces."  ■ 


Gasoline  Prices  (continued  from  page  1) 

additional  cost  of  gasoline  has  already  surpassed  the 
value  of  the  2003  tax  rebates  for  the  average  house¬ 
hold  with  children. 

For  the  long-term.  Congress  should  take  steps  now  to 
reduce  U.S.  oil  dependence  and  begin  to  shift  the 
economy  toward  more  secure,  safe,  energy-efficient, 
and  environmentally  sustainable  energy  and  trans¬ 
portation  systems.  Raising  the  price  of  transporta¬ 
tion  fuels  by  $1  per  gallon,  through  a  gradual 
increase  in  fuel  taxes  over  several  years,  would  be 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  this. 

Dramatically  reducing  U.S.  oil  demand  would  bene¬ 
fit  the  environment,  public  health,  the  economy,  and 
urban  communities.  The  substantial  tax  revenues 
could  be  used  to  expand  and  improve  public  and 
alternative  transportation,  to  reduce  income  taxes  for 
low-  and  middle-income  households  (to  offset  the 
cost  of  rising  fuel  prices),  and  to  reduce  the  federal 
deficit.  Reduced  oil  imports  would  help  restore  the 


U.S.  trade  balance.  And  $50  billion  or  more  per  year 
could  be  saved  by  withdrawing  the  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops  and  armaments  that  the  U.S.  is  now 
deploying  to  the  Persian  Gulf  region  to  defend  oil 
supplies. 

In  the  late  1970s  and  early  1980s,  when  OPEC  drove 
up  the  price  of  oil  and  plunged  the  world  into  a  deep 
recession,  U.S.  consumers  and  businesses  had  a 
strong  incentive  to  cut  consumption,  and  we  did.  The 
Economist  observes  (10/23/03)  that  between  1977  and 
1985,  the  U.S.  economy  grew  27  percent,  but  U.S.  oil 
imports  dropped  by  half  and  overall  oil  consumption 
dropped  17  percent. 

Today,  the  U.S.  can  and  must  resume  this  quest  to 
reduce  oil  dependence.  Only,  instead  of  OPEC  or 
someone  else  forcing  us  to  change,  we  can  make  this 
choice  in  our  own  best  interest,  at  a  time  of  our  own 
choosing,  and  do  it  in  a  way  that  makes  sense  for  our 
country.  Will  any  candidate  dare  to  challenge  con¬ 
ventional  wisdom  and  speak  up  for  a  sensible  policy 
to  reduce  U.S.  oil  dependence?  Only  if  we  do.  ■ 
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Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty:  Better  Late  Than  Never 


On  February  25, 2004,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  approved  the  UN  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  15-0.  With  the 
strong  support  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  as  well  as  the  Bush  Administration,  it  looked 
like  the  treaty  would  quickly  be  approved  by  the  full 
Senate.  Yet,  since  then.  Sen.  Inhofe  (OK)  and  other 
senators  have  raised  strong  concerns  about  the  treaty, 
and  Senate  Majority  Leader  Frist  (TN)  has  said  that 
he  does  not  think  there  is  enough  time  on  the  Sen¬ 
ate's  short  legislative  calendar  to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

The  UN  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  was 
opened  for  signature  between  1982  and  1984  and 
entered  into  force  on  November  16, 1994.  To  date, 
145  countries  have  ratified  the  treaty.  Sometimes 
desLiibed  as  a  "constitution  for  the  oceans,"  the 
treaty  establishes  a  legal  regime  governing  activities 
on,  over,  and  under  the  world's  oceans.  It  serves  as 
a  critical  instrument  for  preventing  violent  conflict 
and  protecting  the  earth's  resources. 

FCNL  and  other  Quakers  have  a  long  history  of 
working  toward  a  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty.  Sam  and 
Miriam  Levering,  two  Friends  from  North  Carolina, 
labored  for  more  than  a  decade  to  help  develop  and 
advance  negotiations  for  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  During 
the  1970s,  Sam  and  Miriam  worked  out  of  FCNL's 
office  as  they  diligently  and  patiently  advocated  to 
keep  the  oceans  part  of  "the  common  heritage  of 
mankind"  and  lobbied  governments  on  the  treaty's 
final  language. 


For  centuries,  nation-state  jurisdiction  over  the 
world's  oceans  has  been  confined  by  tradition  to  a 
narrow  belt  of  sea  along  a  nation's  coastline.  The 
remainder  of  the  seas  was  to  be  free  to  all, 
belonging  to  none.  The  treaty  formalizes  this 
longstanding  norm  in  order  to  limit  disputes 
between  states.  The  treaty  includes  provisions 
concerning:  navigational  rights,  territorial  sea 
limits,  economic  jurisdiction,  protecting  the  marine 
environment,  marine  research,  and  a  binding 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of  disputes.  In  short, 
the  treaty  is  an  unprecedented  attempt  by  the 
international  community  to  cooperatively  manage 
seven-tenths  of  the  earth's  surface. 

U.S.  accession  to  the  treaty  is  especially  important 
today.  The  oceans  serve  as  a  vital  sour^'f^  of  ftvxL 
means  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  regulator  of 
global  climates.  Despite  the  importance  of  the  seas 
to  the  well-being  of  humanity,  the  increased  growth 
in  population,  resource  demand,  and  trade  has  put 
the  oceans  under  unprecedented  stress.  The  world's 
fish  stocks  are  rapidly  deteriorating  and  marine 
ecosystems  are  under  stress  from  pollution,  global 
warming,  and  other  human  activities.  The  U.S.  must 
join  with  other  nations  now  to  preseiA^e  and  restore 
the  oceans,  safeguard  international  trade,  and  peace¬ 
fully  manage  conflicts  that  may  arise. 

ACT  NOW:  Contact  your  senators  and  urge  them  to 
support  this  vital  treaty  and  bring  it  to  the  floor  for 
ratification  this  session.  ■ 
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